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idealism involves too complete a separation of the transcendental from the 
empirical ego. Why should it be so restful to think that the world reposes 
upon the bosom of the transcendental ego, and so alarming to be told that 
the same psychical functions as those operative in our own experience are 
constitutive of the entire phenomenal order ? An ego is not a very big 
thing, if you limit it to the actual contents of our consciousness. But both 
these doctrines find in the ego implications which quite transcend our con- 
sciousness. If the transcendental ego of the first view is great enough to 
found an objective and harmonious world-order, why should we fear to 
trust the transcendental ego of the second ? 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

A Text-Book of Psychology for Secondary Schools. By Daniel Putnam. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Co., 1901. — pp. 300. 

The author of this book published a small work on psychology several 
years ago, and now issues this new one in consequence of the progress of 
the science. The work is a genuine psychology, and not a discussion of 
psychophysics. It contains little about sensation, reflex action, hypnotism, 
experiment, and other matters which some writers seem to think constitute 
the main part of psychology, but is devoted almost entirely to an analysis of 
the operations of the mind. Moreover, the author frankly recognizes the 
mind as a real entity, and does not believe in thoughts and feelings float- 
ing around loose. In epistemology he is an intuitionist, holding that our 
knowledge of causation, the mathematical axioms, the principles of reason- 
ing, and the fundamental principles of morals are all intuitive and self- 
evident. He recognizes judgment as the leading intellectual process, but 
his definition of it seems to me not quite accurate. He defines it as "the 
mental activity which examines, compares, and decides in respect to the 
relations between things or ideas " (p. 121). That is correct as far as it 
goes ; but how about judgments of existence, as when we say 'the sun 
exists ' or ' there is a sun ' ? Would not Mr. Putnam call those judgments ? 
He often uses the term 'apperception,' but leaves me as much in the dark 
as ever as to what the word means. It seems to me to mean what I call 
' understanding ' : a knowledge of things in their most necessary relations. 
I notice, too, that since ' apperception ' has come into use, ' understand- 
ing ' has dropped into the background. 

Having treated of the intellectual operations, including induction and de- 
duction, Mr. Putnam proceeds to the feelings, which he divides into the 
three classes of sensations, emotions, and sentiments. He admits, however, 
that the distinction between emotions and sentiments is not perfect, and I, 
for one, doubt whether it exists at all. The author's treatment of the feel- 
ings is in the main good, considering the small space at his command. 
His treatment of the will is hardly so successful. He shows the vital im- 
portance of desire as an element in will and says : ' ' Desire is a craving 
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of the soul for some real or supposed good. . . . The good means any- 
thing which will satisfy the craving, and from the possession of which it is 
believed that pleasure, enjoyment, satisfaction, or happiness will be de- 
rived" (p. 21 1). But on the next page he says: "It is not true that 
desire always seeks for that which men call pleasurable ; sometimes it 
craves that which causescare, anxiety, and pain" (p. 212). In discussing 
the freedom of the will he remarks : "The essence of the freedom of voli- 
tion consists in the power we have to give preponderance to motives, or to 
make any selected desire or motive the strongest for the time. This pre- 
ponderance is secured by giving fixed and earnest attention to the selected 
desire" (p. 226). But what is it that leads us to give such special atten- 
tion to one particular motive ? Is it anything but another desire ? If not, 
then Mr. Putnam's theory only pushes the problem one step further back, 
and does not solve it at all. 

The book will doubtless be useful to students in normal and other sec- 
ondary schools, for whom it is chiefly intended ; but it shows what all the 
deeper thinkers are well aware of, that we cannot have a satisfactory psy- 
chology till we have a satisfactory philosophy. We can, indeed, describe 
the mental processes without reference to philosophy ; but the moment we 
attempt to explain them we run straight back to the fundamental problems 
of epistemology and ethics, and until these are solved no satisfactory ex- 
planation of mental processes can be given. 

James B. Peterson. 

The Human Nature Club : An Introduction to the Study of Mental Life. 

By Edward Thorndike. New York and London, Longmans, Green, 

& Co., 1901. — pp. vi, 235. 

This book consists of a series of dialogues on psychology, the various in- 
terlocutors being mostly mere students of the subject, though a few already 
have some knowledge of it. The dialogue is pretty well sustained, the 
author's style being clear and lively, and the various topics being intro- 
duced for the most part in an easy and natural way. It has, however, as 
the author himself admits, none of the dramatic power that marks the dia- 
logues of Plato, the characters having no distinct individuality. The club 
was formed expressly for the study of mental life, and meets at stated in- 
tervals for that purpose ; and at the various meetings one topic after 
another is introduced until a considerable portion of the mental field is 
covered. The question arises, however, whether the dialogue form is the 
best for such a purpose. I, for one, have no great fondness for it, even 
Plato's conversations being sometimes tiresome, while in less skilful hands 
the method is apt to leave on the reader an impression of vagueness and 
sometimes of uncertainty as to the author's views. Dr. Thorndike, how- 
ever, generally makes his meaning plain, though he finds it necessary in 
most cases to add a few notes at the end of the chapter, giving in ordinary 
form the gist of what the members of the club have been saying. 



